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CONWAY T. WHARTON 


Sermon on page five 


Below is shown the last church served by Dr. Wharton 

before returning to the Belgian Congo—the University 

Church, Austin, Texas; lower right, First church, Sher- 

man, Texas; right center is simply an illustrative picture 

showing one method used by missionaries like Dr. Whar- 
ton in preaching the gospel to the natives. 
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Letters to the Editors 





In Council or Out Affects Evangelism 





Roadblocks to Youth 


To the Editors: 

Do those men who are working to take 
our church out of its relation to the 
Federal Council know what will happen 
should they succeed? Their success 
would give a blow to the winning of 
young men and women to Christ, from 
which we would recover only when we 
were hack in that Council, as we surely 
would eventually be. 

The history of Evangelism in this na- 
tion shows that whenever there is contro- 
versy ana ill-will stirred up in the 
church, ycuth turns away from it. When 
cooperative movements and unions of 
churches are on foot youth unite with 
the churen in ever-increasing numbers. 
When the Christian Endeavor movement 
came and youth joined with youth of 
other conimunions, then multiplied thous- 
ands united with the churches. When the 
Student Volunteer Movement came, cut- 
ting across denominational lines, not only 
did thousanas go to foreign mission fields 
but multitudes united with the churches 
in the home lands.* Those years of co- 
operation aud goodwill saw the Church 
oi Christ for the first time in its history 
become in reality a World Church. A 
World Council of Churches to express that 


unity has cume into being as a result. It 
is now a race between chaos and a world 
church. 

lees this minority in our church who 
seek to separate us from other Christian 
communions of this land realize that they 
are putting road blocks across the win- 
ning of men end women to Christ? 

CHARLES H. PRATT. 

Louisville, Ky. 


*EDIFORS’ NOTE—Another fact which 
Dr. Pratt might well add is this: Last 
year, when Southern Presbyterians were 
members of the Federal Council, saw a 
larger number of additions to the church 
than ever befvure. 


Bardstown Road Unanimous 


“To the Editors 

The Session of the Bardstown Road 
Presbyterian ‘hurch has authorized me 
to udvise you of their unanimous and 
earnest desire that our Presbyterian 
Church in tne U. S. continue its member- 
ship in the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. They also unani- 
mously approved the action which was 
taken by the Synod of Kentucky at its 
meeting in September in sending to the 
General Assembly an overture urging 
that re-union of the Presbyterian Church, 
US, and the Presbyterian Church, USA, be 
accomplished as speedily as possible. 

Witt every good wish for your con- 
tinved success in editing a very fine 
church paper. ss 
ANGUS N. GORDON. 
Louisville, Ky. 


For More Union 


To the Editors: 


I see a lot in your letters to the edi- 
tor concerning union of the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterian Church. I am not 
only in favor of uniting with the North- 
ern Presbyterian Church, but with any 
other Presbyterian church that wants to 
unite. 

Furthermcre, I am in favor of uniting 
with the Baptists and Methodists. Let’s 
have a Chr'stian Church with a voice loud 
enough to be heard above the roof-top. A 
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lot of denominationalism is not Christian- 
ity. 
FRAZER PATTERSON. 
siumbus, Ga, 


No Isolationist Policy 


To the Editors: 


I read THE .PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK with interest and appreciation. I 
like its progressive spirit and content. 
It seems to have its finger on the pulse 
of the times. Also, I like the editorial 
treatment of the current questions and 
problems which are before the church. 

Please add my name to your list of 
those who feel very deeply that these are 
times when as a church we should strive 
for greater cooperation among all Prot- 
estant bodies, and that it would be a back- 
ward, isolationist policy to withdraw from 
the Federal Council. 

ROBERT F. CLAYMAN. 
Kennett, Mo. 


Cooperation Is Imperative 


To the Editors: 


. « « Please add my name to the ones 
who signed the fine statement pledging 
support to the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. One great 
thing which the Federal Council has done 
is to establish “Church World Service” 
through which the churches send cloth- 
ing, food, and other relief materials to 
fellow Christians who are suffering as 
a result of the war. It has also aided 
in the bettering of the conditions of la+ 
boring people. I think it would be tra- 
gic if our church withdrew from this 
great organizatfon for cooperation in 
making Christ known especially in this 
critical time. 

We had as a speaker in our church 
recently Mrs. T. R. Husk, Southeastern 
secretary of the American Mission to 
Lepers. In speaking to her privately 
about foreign missions she said that in 
Japan they do not want Southern Presby- 
terian missionaries as such. She said 
that all missionaries were going out un- 
der the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, that the different denomi- 
nations were confusing to them. If we 
must cooperate in Foreign Missions, 
should not we also cooperate with other 
denominations in movements at home and 
abroad? 

T. M. HOWZE. 
Newberry, S. C. 


Bags, Any Bags? 
To the Editors: 

Somewhere in a dark corner of a 
clothes closet in this great land lies a 
used urruy barracks bag. This bag is full 
of relief clothing. Its ultimate destina- 
tion is New Windsor, Maryland. Its con- 
tents will some day go overseas. But the 
person who filled this bag just hasn’t 
found time to send it. 

This b»g has some 15,000 fellow-bags 
also lying around in other clothes closets 
All of them are just dying to go to New 
Windsor, be emptied, and on the road 
again. Sorcie of them have been gone 
since last June. 

Serlousiy, we are embarrassed at the 
Church Werld Service Center. Some days 
we ect as many as a hundred separate re- 
quesis for bags. Right now we are three 
weeks teh‘nd in filling our orders simply 
because boge are not coming back as fast 
as they should. We don’t want to harp 


on the subject, but we hate to buy more 
when we Know that all of the 15,000 now 
out will reiurn. If your next order isn’t 
filled promptly you will understand the 
reason. 

CHURCH WORLD SERVICE. 
New Windsor, Md. 


Recreation Workshop 


To the Editors: 

We are planning our second annual 
Church Recreation Workshop Dec. 29- 
Jan. 1 here in Wilson, with Atlantic Chris- 
tian College as headquarters. Cost, $12.56 
includes room, board and tuition. Last year 
we had about 65 in attendance. This year 
we look for 100. On the faculty besides 
myself will be John C. Williams, YMCA 
secretary and Presbyterian elder, New Or- 
leans; Miss Grace Alexander of the Girl 
Scouts, Goldsboro, N. C.; Miss Sara Little, 
audio-visual aids, Charlotte; Bob Fak- 
kema, Duke University; and a craftsman 
from the Cleveland Crafts, Cleveland, Ohio, 

HAROLD J. DUDLEY, 
Wilson, N. C. 


Right to Disagree 


To the Editors: 

I am most heartily in favor of Chris- 
tian cooperation, but I do not believe that 
membership in the Federal Council or 
union with the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
is essential to it. Those who favor the 
Federal Council and union with the U. §. 
A. church, as you do, are too often guilty 
of placing the non-cooperative or isola- 
tionist label indiscriminately upon all 
who do not agree with them on these two 
issues. This, to my mind, is unfair. 

After all, the truly effective and most 
significant type of Christian cooperation 
is that carried on in local communities 
by the various churches of the commun- 
ity. That is the kind of cooperation seen 
and felt by the greatest number of peo- 
ple. This is not to argue against Chris- 
tian cooperation on a larger scale when 
it can be dene without sacrifice on vital 
matters; it is simply to maintain that 
there is such a thing as Christian cooper- 
ation of an effective type entirely apart 
from the top issues which occupy so much 
of your attention.* 

Let me say, too, that I am not a mem- 
ber of the “Beacon crowd.” In disgust 
I stopped that paper from coming to my 
desk long ago. Nor do I entertain any 
idea of “bolting” the Church should we 
unite with the USA branch. I simply 
plead for the right to disagree with you 
on the advisability of ovr. remaining in 
the Council and of uniting with the USA 
Church without being accused of being 
an isolationist or an unbeliever in Chris- 
tian cooperation. All Christian coopera- 
tion does not lie in those two bodies. 


RALPH M. LLEWELLYN. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


*EDITORS' NOTE—The General Assem- 
bly has decreed that the entire church 
shall give these two issues a large pro- 
portion of its attention this year. It was 
not our choice. Mr. Llewellyn will not 
have to plead with us “for the right to 
disagree” on these issues or any others. 
We will join him in seeking or defending 
that right. We have never intended to 
take any position or make any suggestion 
that would place “the non-cooperative or 
isolationist label indiscriminately upon 


all who do not agree” with us on these 
or any other issues. Such a_ general 


charge, we earnestly hope, would be diffi- 
eult to defend. 


More Letters p. 12 
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Atlanta Convocation 
Set for Jan. 13-15 
With 1500 Delegates 


Alexander Heads Committee 
Planning Important Meeting 


One thousand to 1,500 chosen dele- 
gates from southern churches are ex- 
pected to join in a three-day Proestant 
Church Convocation in Atlanta in Jan- 
uary, according to estimates made by 
leaders of the effort. This meeting, in 
the judgment of the twenty-five meet- 
ing recently to make the plans, will be 
“the most significant church gathering 
ever to assemble in the Southeast.” 

John M. Alexander, Presbyterian, US, 
leader of Atlanta, is chairman of the 
interdenominational committee making 
the preliminary arrangements. 

The meeting be held under auspices 
of the Southeastern Inter-Council of- 
fice which was inaugurated early this 
year under the sponsorship of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, the Home 
Missions Council of North America, and 
the International Council of Religious 
Education. 

Just before the January 13-15 con- 
vocation the executive committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches, depart- 
ing from its customary habit of meet- 
ing in New York, will hold its bi- 
monthly meeting in Atlanta under the 
chairmanship of Charles P. Taft. 

Early plans for the convocation call 
for delegates chosen from all depart- 
ments of church life (with proportion- 
ate and adequate representation from 
the various denominations), from 


.councils of churches and ministerial as- 


sociations, Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, and 
from church-related colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries. According to the 
committee, attention will be focused 
upon “the distinct moral and religious 
heeds of the time,’’ addressing to them 
“in a united voice the full import of 
the Christian gospel.” 
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S. J. PATTERSON, JR. 
A new method with no drones. 


Evangelical UB Church 
Hears ‘‘Jap’’ Patterson 


Dayton, O. (RNS)—Use of the war- 
time method of manpower enlistment 
was urged at the first National Men’s 
Congress of the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church here as a means of 
putting religious participation to work 
for the good of the world. 

S. J. Patterson, Jr., of Richmond, Va., 
director of adult education and men’s 
work of. the Presbyterian Church, US, 
told nearly 1,500 delegates from United 
Brethren conferences all over the U. S. 
and Canada that “if we can’t activate 
church roles, we don’t have much hope 
for ourselves or the world.” 

He made three major points in an 
address on opportunities for men in the 
church: 

“1. It’s a mistake when men assume 
there is no opportunity in church work. 
Everyone has opportunity, not just the 
pastors, superintendents and occasional 
hard-working members. 

“2. We learn new motives when we 
look at our record. With two wars in 
our lifetime, hunger, juvenile delin- 
quency, and not half of any community 
belonging to a church, it’s not good. 

“3. During the war we learned a new 
method, manpower enlistment, without 
any drones. Let’s cash in on it in 
church work.’’ 


* 





FEDERAL COUNCIL VOTE: 38 FOR, 8 AGAINST 


Six more presbyteries are reported as voting FOR the Federal Council of 
Churches, in addition to those listed here last week, bringing the total to 38 
FOR; 8 AGAINST; 41 yet to vote. Last to be added to the list are: St. Johns, 


56-32; Ethel, Guerrant, Mangum, Muhlenburg, St. Louis. 


(Members of presbyteries, in reporting action on this issue, are urged 
to give the exact vote on the question in view of the avowed purpose of the 
Submission of the question to the presbyteries—EDITORS.) 


Bishop Dun Urges 
Protestants to Cast 


Out Beam From Eyes 


Washington Leader in St. Louis 


Service Calls for Greater Unity 


St. Louis, Mo. (RNS)—Protestants 
were urged to ‘‘cast out differences and 
obstructions” and to reaffirm their faith 
in the doctrines common to all sects by 
Angus Dun, Episcopal Bishop of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in Kiel Auditorium here. 

He spoke at a mass Reformation Day 
service sponsored by the Metropolitan 
Federation of Churches attended by 11,- 
000 worshippers. Some 400 churches 
of 15 Protestant groups were repre- 
sented at the service. 

Reminding his audience that they 
were at the service to worship in charity, 
not enmity, Bishop Dun declared that 
Protestants should first ‘‘cast out the 
beam from their own eyes” before seek- 
ing to attack Roman Catholicism. 

“It is not the judgment of Catholi- 
cism upon us that we need to fear, but 
the judgment of God,” he asserted. “It 
is not our judgment of Catholics that 
they need to fear, but the judgment of 
God. To both alike there comes that 
word from God: ‘With what judgment 
ye judge, ye shall be judged;’ and that 
other word: ‘First cast the beam out of 
thine own eyes.’ ”’ 


Both Face Greater Dangers 


He said Protestants and Catholics 
stand in the face of “devastating god- 
less powers and of a creeping, arid 
faithlessness far more threating to both 
than either is to the other.” 

Bishop Dun added that it would be 
‘‘unreal to deny that Protestants see in 
what is commonly called Catholicism 
some things that they fear, some things 
that they are inwardly compelled to 
deny, yes, and some things that they un- 
worthily envy.’’ 

“Our Protestant divisions,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘are a scandal in the sight of 
God and in the sight of men. Our 
boasted freedom, our precious freedom, 
for which our forefathers suffered at 
the hands of a tyrannous state, often 
degenerates into irresponsible indi- 
vidualism in the pulpit and in the pew. 

“Our treasuring of the fellowship of 
congregations, a precious and distinctive 
Protestant value, can easily deteriorate 
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into the sociability of congenial folk 
who reflect all too easily the class di- 
visions and the race divisions of the 
world. 

“Protestantism, too, has its own 
dangers and its own corruptions.” 


Oxnam at Charlotte 


Charlotte, N. C. (RNS)—Current 
“tension” between Protestant Churches 
and the Roman Catholic Church “can 
be removed speedily if Roman Catholic 
leaders as churchmen and Protestant 
leaders as churchmen were to sit in 
friendly conference and in the spirit of 
Jesus seek to reach understanding 
worthy of followers of Christ.”’ 

This proposal was made before the 
Western North Carolina Conference of 
The Methodist Church here by Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam of New York. 

“Present tension,” he added, ‘‘could 
be removed—and Protestants earnestly 
desire its removal—if the Roman Cath- 
olic Church would enunciate a doctrine 
of religious liberty based upon the prin- 
ciple of doing unto others as it would 
be done by. 

“Wherever Protestants have sought 
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to restrict the religious liberty of 
Roman Catholics in the past, or in the 
present, American Protestants stand 
ready to do all in their power to end 
such restriction, and heartily repent 
any church action; but they call upon 
the hierarchy to affirm its willingness 
to repent and to show works mete for 
repentance in honest efforts to main- 
tain religious liberty.”’ 


Coffin at Cleveland Meeting 


Cleveland, (RNS) —Ten thousand 
worshippers who filled Public Hall here 
for the annual Protestant Festival of 
Faith service heard a plea for a united 
church which would bind together the 
peoples of the world. 

Henry Sloane Coffin, former modera- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
told the assembly that ‘‘we must re- 
cover a united church in order to draw 
together and hold in one the peoples 
and races of mankind.” 

He added that the ‘‘most urgent need 
of our unhappy time is the recovery of 
a world community where all nations 
and races share a common loyalty to 





Our Niggardly Giving 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





HE NATIONAL Stewardship Insti- 

tute has released some statistics 

which reveal that the American 
people have become more and more 
niggardly in their support of all chari- 
table and religious causes during the 
past decades. While our national in- 
come has been mounting and expenses in 
every other category have been increas- 
ing we have become less and less gener- 
ous. 


Thus, for instance, the people saved 
18.8 billion dollars in 1946 as compared 
with 6 billion in 1939 and they in- 
creased their purchase of luxury articles 
from 14 to 25 billion in the same period, 
But they supported all religious and 
charitable causes to the extent of 1.4 
billion in 1939 and 2.5 billion in 1946, 
which means that charitable contribu- 
tions remained at the rate of one-tenth 
of expenditures for luxuries. 


Such a comparison might prove that 
the conscience of the people has re- 
mained at least steadily sensitive, 
prompting them to increase both lux- 
uries and charities at the rate of 80% 
but with luxuries consistently absorb- 
ing ten times as much as charities. But 
if one goes a little farther back the sit- 
uation becomes more dismal. 

In 1931, for instance, the per capita 
income of the nation was $616. In that 
year the contributions for education, 
religion, and welfare per capita were 
$31. In 1935 the per capita income had 
risen to $783 but gifts had diminished 
to $19. per capita, This catastrophic 


drop in generosity has never been made 
good. 

Now we find ourselves with a per 
capita income of about $1,300 and we 
are still giving at the rate of $19 per 
capita. It thus appears that while we 
gave roughly 5% of our income for 
charities in 1931 we give only a little 
better than one per cent today. 

If we seek for a clue to this radical 
change in the giving habits of the na- 
tion we must probably find it primarily 
in the fact that federal taxes have in- 
creased from 12 billion in 1939 to 46 
billion in 1946, But this fact must be 
set in the light of the other fact that 
the savings per capita have trebled in 
the same period. 

The present inflationary tendencies 
in our economy may well be responsible 
for loss in giving during the past year; 
but this new pressure upon all lower 
income groups is not yet reflected in the 
statistics, 

The simple deduction is that we have 
on the whole become more callous to 
the needs of others. It may be that our 
immediate neighbors, the fellow-citizens 
of our nation, have been so well off that 
our sympathies were not excited. But, 
meanwhile, we have become a _ very 
wealthy nation in a very impoverished 
world. 

Our problem is whether we can 
achieve sufficient moral imagination to 
recognize that our neighbor is, as Jesus 
observed, not the person who lives next 
to us, but he who has need of our help. 

(Copyright, 1947, by RNS.) 
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God in Christ and are ruled by the 
Christian conscience.” 

Dr. Coffin said that the Protestant 
heritage must be maintained if democ- 
racy and its liberties ‘are to continue 
in our land.” 


Renews Appeal at Buffalo 


Buffalo, N. Y. (RNS)—Repeating a 
proposal he made earlier in Charlotte, 
N. C., (See above) Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam of New York suggested here that 
Roman Catholic and Protestant leaders 
meet jointly to discuss the subject of 
religious liberty. 

He made the recommendation before 
nearly 3,000 persons attending the 
largest Reformation Day service ever 
held in this city, It was sponsored by 
the Council of Churches of Buffalo and 
Eire County. 

The Methodist leader deplored ten- 
sion between Protestants and Catholics 
but declared this could not be remedied 
“‘by refusing to face the causes that pro- 
duce them.” 

“Protestants,” he said, ‘‘desire the 
same religious liberty for Roman Catho- 
lics and for every religious group that 
they desire for themselves. They are 
gravely concerned, however, over the 
Roman Catholic position on religious 
liberty, which denies that the state 
should treat all religions with equal 
favor and which affirms that where the 
population is overwhelmingly Roman 
Catholic the state may properly restrict 
the religious liberty of non-Roman 
Catholics.” 

Bishop Oxnam said his remarks were 
not to be construed as an attack on 
Roman Catholicism but as an effort to 
attain understanding through ‘‘frank- 
ness and honesty.”’ 


Taylor Mission Divides 


The former president of the Federal 
Council of Churches told those at the 
Reformation service here that the ap- 
pointment of Myron C. Taylor as the 
President’s representative to the Vati- 
can “has done more to divide the re- 
ligious groups of this nation than any 
single act in recent years.”’ 

He said that ‘‘if the President desires 
religious unity, he has been misin- 
formed relative to the way to achieve 
a” 

Bishop Oxnam criticized the use of 
public funds for sectarian education and 
said that ‘‘ecclesiastics who speak of our 
public schools as ‘godless schools’ not 
only misrepresent the facts, but are 
undermining one of the bulwarks of 
democracy.”’ 

“Weaken the public school system 
and we weaken at the same time the 
whole democratic order,’ he asserted. 
“T rejoice that my sons could sit beside 
Roman Catholic and Jewish boys, white 
by black, foreign-born with native sons. 
That is the way of democracy. We do 
not want education broken up into com- 
peting sectarian groups.” 
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Rest That Works 


By CONWAY T. WHARTON 


EW WORDS, if any, have ever fallen upon the har- 

assed spirits of men with an equal power of com- 

fort as have these from the lips of Jesus: ‘‘Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest” (Matthew 11:28.) 

Countless thousands have taken him at his word, have 
tu#med to him as unaffectedly as little children, and have 
found rest for their souls. 

The secret of the power of these words is found in three 
things: the Master’s unerring diagnosis of our sorest need, 
his evident compassion, and his calm confidence that he 
can infallibly meet that need. 


To Whom Did He Speak? 


His primary call was to those of his own, the Jewish, 
race. For over a thousand years they had held to the re- 
ligion of the one true God and had found a steadying hope 
in the promise of a Redeemer who would deliver his peo- 
ple. Now he was in their very midst but they were still 
clinging to the old observances, forms and ceremonies that 
typified him. They turned in vain to their formalistic 
leaders of whom Jesus said, ‘“‘They bind heavy burdens and 
grievous to be borne, and lay them upon men’s shoulders; 
but they themselves will not move them with one of their 
little fingers.’”’ To these who groaned under the yoke of 
formal law and tradition Jesus offered himself in definite 
contrast that they might find rest by “passing from letter 
to spirit, from form to reality, from hearsay to certainty, 
from traditions of the past to the present voice of God.” 

But it is evident that he spoke also to hard-pressed in- 
dividuals of all time. Because all labor and are heavy laden 
he speaks to all. His call is as universal as the curse of 
restlessness, and insomuch as the whole race has never 
before been so profoundly and simultaneously burdened 
with a deadly restlessness of spirit, his words have a pe- 
culiar significance for our world today. 


Our Wings Have Come Unstuck! 


In ancient Roman mythology there is a story of a man 
named Daedalus and hisson Icarus who were held prison- 
ers by the King of Minos. In his desperation to escape, 
the father fashioned wings for himself and his son and 
fastened them to their shoulders with wax. Said Daedalus 
as they prepared to make the desperate venture out over 
the sea to safety, ‘‘Icarus, my son, I charge you to keep 
to a moderate height, for if you fly too low the damp will 
clog your wings, and if too high the heat will melt them. 
Keep near me and you will be safe.’’ But Icarus, exalted 
by the freedom of flight, left his father and soared ever 
higher on his own until the nearness of the blazing sun 
melted the fastenings of his wings and plunged him into 
the ocean. 

So our Maker endowed us with mighty powers and bade 
us have dominion over all things, but in the exaltation of 
our material and intellectual prowess we have flown in 
the very face of God and come a cropper. 

Our restlessness stems from fear, and uncertainty of 
destiny, and it has reached universal and disaster propor- 
tions. It is said that there are more than four thousand 
qualified psychiatrists in the United States, and that they 
cannot begin to cope with the thousands of mentally ill per- 
sons that throng them; and our eleemosynary institutions 
are filled to suffocation with countless other thousands 
who are beyond the reach of the most skilled psychiatrist. 
Unrest seethes in many lands where there are shortages of 
food and clothing, high costs, unemployment. Individually, 


nationally, and internationally, we are restless; and over 
all is the pall of greater disaster to come. To such a world 


Christ Offers Rest! 


The French have a trick of language whereby a phrase 
becomes more forceful than an imperative verb: ‘‘A moi!” 
(To me!) has been a rallying cry on many a stricken field 
that has drawn men together around a new leadership and 
turned disaster into victory. The words of Jesus in his own 
language have almost this same force, ‘‘Hither to me!” 

Surely the hour has come for men to turn to the only 
one who ever offered to any and all the direct remedy of 
rest for their deadly restlessness. As Peter asked so many 
centuries ago, “‘To whom else can we go?’’ We have all 
to gain and nothing to lose by literally turning to him to 
see if and how he can give what he so confidently offers. 

The rest Christ offers is designed to meet both aspects 
of our need—the passive and the active—for the burdens 
of suffering which each must bear, and for the tasks that 
each must perform. 

The real power of his promise lies in the fact that he 
does not offer mere escape into rest; doesn’t offer instantly 
to remove all loads or relieve us of all tasks. He offers a 
rest that works! an inner secret of power that enables his 
own to carry all burdens effectively and to perform all tasks 
demanded of them. . 


Some have denounced the Christian faith on the ground 
that it is just an illusory escape mechanism. The charge 
is utterly false. No man can look squarely at this Christ 
and say fairly that he avoided any of the stark realities 
of life. Nor does he call his followers to do so. He offers 
rest indeed, but a rest that will enable us to bear and per- 
form under the sternest realities life can impose; a rest 
that works. 


We can bear any burden of trouble of body, mind, or 
spirit, so we have the respose that comes from the knowl- 
edge that in him there is some definite meaning in, and 
purpose for it all; that in him our labor is not in vain, 
ever. The shirker can never know true rest for that he 
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R. WHARTON is a Presbyterian, US, missionary in 
the Belgian Congo. Born in the Steele Creek com- 
munity, outside Charlotte, N. C., he comes from a 

well-reinforced Presbyterian family. His father was an 
able pastor, and his brother, Lawrence H., was another 
distinguished minister of the church. Conway Wharton 
was educated at Southwestern, Austin College and Aus- 
tin Seminary. After brief service as stated supply at 
Childress, Texas, he went to Africa as a missionary, serv- 
ing from 1915 to 1928. In 1929, his father, who was 
pastor of the First church, Sherman, Texas, died, and 
Conway Wharton was called to be his successor. There 
he served until 1937 when he was called to the Uni- 
versity Church, Austin, to be the successor of his late 
brother, Lawrence, whose death occurred in mid-career. 
Dr. Wharton was pastor in Austin until 1944 when the 
claims of Africa could not be pushed aside and at that 
time he and Mrs. Wharton returned to Mututo to take 
up the work which-they had suspended 16 years before. 
Dr. Wharton is the author of a book, “The Leopard 
Hunts Alone,’’ and of several works in the Bukuba dia- 
lect. He and Mrs. Wharton are now at the American 
Presbyterian Mission, Mutugo, Congo Belge, Africa. 
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carries no useful load, performs no useful task. The great- 
est repose is that which results from a consciousness of 
the necessary strength to bear and to accomplish. This is 
all just another way of saying that only a definite personal 
Christian Faith can furnish adequate power for living. 
To as many as believed he gave power to become the sons 
of God! 

Just as there is an active and a passive side to the sources 
of human restlessness, so Christ speaks of a two-sided rest: 
it is a rest that only Christ can give; it is a rest that each 
must find for himself. Rest given and rest found: ‘‘Come 
unto me and I will give . . Take my yoke and ye shall 
find.” 


A Rest That Only Christ Can Give 


If we are to receive this rest under load and task we 
must come to him. A religion which is only one of creed 
and theology, of intellectual assent to facts, can never bring 
a rest that works. Maybe part of our restlessness stems 
from the same source as that of the Jews of Christ’s day— 
from a religion that is a thing of form only, a painted fire 
with no warmth. Christ offers nothing less than a per- 
sonal companionship. This has ever been the crucial point 
in Christian experience, this knowledge of and commital 
to a living Lord. Let none cavil at the mysticism. No 
man ever honestly tried to turn to Christ and found him 
not there to receive and bless. Untold millions have found 
him there. The first secret of the rest that works under 
all burdens and tasks is this resource of a present and un- 
derstanding Companion. 

It is a rest that must be given because we have no way 
of relieving ourselves of the one thing that makes for 
more unrest than all others, that is, the burden of guilt. 
Some loads he only enables us to carry courageously; one, 
he offers to cut clean away—the burden of guilt. ‘““‘The Son 
of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins.” Peace within 
is possible only through him whose sacrifice has made 
for us peace with God. 

It is a rest that works and that only he can give because 
he alone can reveal God our Father to us. No man ever 
yet found rest without first in some real fashion finding 
his God; “No man knoweth the Son but the Father; neither 
knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him.’””’ He must show us 
the Father, we can’t find him for ourselves: “In the wis- 
dom of God the world by wisdom knew not God.” Just 
before this great call and promise our Lord thanked the 
Father that he had not revealed these things unto the wise 
and prudent (in their own conceit) but had ‘revealed them 
unto babes.” The most that he has to give to any he has 
placed within the reach of all. 

“This is my Father’s world, 
I rest me in the thought.” 

Herein indeed is the secret of the rest that works, for 
“We know that all things work together for good to them 
that love God, to them who are called according to his pur- 
pose!” He calls all, and all who heed find themselves in 
the channel of his purpose. 

The story is told of the small boy whose teasing play- 
mates taunted him that his doctor dad was an evil man 
because he put people to sleep and then cut them to pieces. 





name Christian to men who are able to prove 

their theological orthodoxy regardless of their 
soeial usefulness or integrity. When applicants for 
membership appear at our altars we ask them what they 
believe about the nature and person of Jesus, what they 
accept as theological creed, and whether they will con- 
tribute to the expenses of the church. If their answers 
are satisfactory we “admit them into the fellowship.” 
Suppose we asked them if they proposed, with the help 
of God, to bring their social attitudes into harmony with 
the ideals of Jesus?—-ROY L. SMITH. 


W E ARE MAKING the mistake of granting the 
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The lad did not know all the mysteries of his father’s sur- 
gical work, but he found an answer wiser than any ex- 
planation: “I don’t know all you’re talking about, but I 
know my Dad!”’ Many things a Christian may not know 
or understand about burdens and tasks, but he knows his 
Father and rests him in the thought. 


A Rest That Each Must Find For Himself 


Christ alone can give rest but each must find it for him- 
self. ‘‘Take my yoke upon you and learn of me; for I 
am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest for 
your souls.” 


One was said to take the yoke of another when he vol- 
untarily accepted his authority as a teacher and master. 
Now a yoke was a definite thing with a definite purpose; a 
device for the balancing and distribution of weights that 
could not otherwise be handled. If we find his rest we 
must find it within a definite frame of reference prescribed 
by him. Under his way of looking at life and all life holds, 
every burden has a purpose and every task a meaning. Vital 
Christianity can never be vague. If Jesus spurned, a re- 
ligion that had become only form, he was far from offering 
a formless faith. Rightly understood, a true yoke is not 
an added burden but a means of supporting and delivering 
otherwise impossible burdens. 


“Learn of me.” His yoke was willing obedience to his 
Father’s will. “I come not to do mine own will but the 
will of him that sent me.” Our yoke can mean no less. 
What unaided mind could see the most constructive hope 
of all men in the vision of Christ on his cross? Yet out of 
that scene has come the one hope of men. Our little Geth- 
semanes and Calvaries, under the yoke of his perfect will, 
have always a meaning of hope; are always a fragment of 
a perfect purpose, even when our tear-filled eyes are ut- 
terly incapable of seeing that it is so. In that confidence 
alone men can find the power of a rest that works. 

There must be not only a faith that gives rest but a 
service under his yoke wherein we must find rest to our 
souls. A great hope harnessed to a definite program of 
good for man and for the glory of his Maker; these are 
his yoke. It is all too easy to speak of great ideals while 
admitting the humble means that make their realization 
possible; it is a popular pastime to speak of eternal ideals 
while scoffing at the only agency that is helping realize 
them through lowly service. With all her failures his 
church alone through the centuries has steadily builded the 
only Kingdom that can hope to last; his church alone today 
offers the only constructive program for the restoration of 
peace. You can’t go wrong in accepting joyfully his yoke 
of service. 

“For I am meek and lowly in heart.’’ That is not the 
world’s way! Yet it is the high and mighty way of the 
worjd that has brought us to our present pass. Christ’s 
meakness and lowliness hold nothing that detracts from 
dignity. A right acceptance of the supremacy of the Most 
High in all things exalts life. Christ alone offers a true 
adjustment to all that concerns an immortal soul—to his 
God and to man, to time and to eternity. 

“For my yoke is easy and my burden is light, and ye 
shall find rest for your souls.’””’ My preacher Dad used as 
his illustration of a rest that works a great flywheel in 
a vast plant. So perfectly was it balanced, so true were 
its bearings and so perfectly oiled, that though weighing 
many tons and moving at a tremendous speed it gave the 
appearance of standing still! So we, if we heed this match- 
less call of Jesus, can find in him perfect companionship, 
relief from the burden of guilt, a Father revealed, a task 
to be done, the means to accomplish it—so we, I repeat, 
may find in these that perfect adjustment and balance 
which will give us a repose that releases our highest ener- 
gies and bends them to the achievement of the highest 
ends. Only this vital personal Christian Faith can give 
rest that is soul deep. To every heart, to a troubled world, 
laboring and heavy laden, Christ offers rest—a rest that 
works. 
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I Look Back on My Folly 


Y EFFORTS those first few years were fruitful in 
evangelism, but much of my time was wasted in 
doing things others should have done. I was a 
one-man team doing all the work, directing the campaign, 
carrying out the orders, and filling in the last details of 
recruiting new members. Large classes were taken into 
the church, but at what an expense of my time, which I 
should have given to study, to the church’s educational 
program, and to my Sunday morning preaching. It was I 
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who found the new families, it was I who for weeks carried 
them on my back, it was I who invited them to group meet- 
ings, to men’s dinners, to Sunday school classes. 

And then these prospects joined the church. Still I had 
to carry them, for the membership had never learned how 
to carry new members. 

After five years I saw the folly of my ways. Now, com- 
mittees from the session, the women’s association, the men’s 
club, and the Westminster Fellowship, with my counsel, 
direct our evangelistic efforts. Twice each year I conduct 
classes to train members to be evangelists. Gradually a 
large company is being enlisted which knows and prac- 
tices the art of home visitation. 

During the last ten years the population of Athens 
has remained constant, but our membership has trebled. 
Our increase might even have been larger had the min- 
siter been astute enough to have “appointed other seventy 
also, and sent them two and two into every . . place, 


whither he himself would come.”’ 











How I Became A Christian 
VI. The Story of Colonel Robert Ernest Van Goethem 


Chief Protestant Chaplain of the Belgium and Colonial Forces. 


T IS SAID that a fortune is 
made and lost in many fami- 
lies every four generations. 

One generation is very poor and 
works hard. The next becomes 
very wealthy and the third be- 
comes very lazy and careless and 
loses the family fortune. The 
fourth generation then starts over 
again. My great-grandfather was 
converted by a colporteur of the 
British Bible Society, and was an 
active Christian; my grandfather 
was a nominal Church member; 
my parents were free-thinkers; I 
am a Christian minister. 

In my home no discussion of re- 
ligion ever occurred. I was edu- 
cated in a liberal school. All of 
my friends were liberals, and all 
were anti-Catholics. In 1916 I was 
taken prisoner by the Germans 
and was not liberated until in 
1918. At that time my one con- 
suming desire was to be free, and 
I was fast becoming wild and 
reckless in my living. For this 
reason, my father thought it 
would be well to send me to Can- 
ada to live the life of a farmer. 
He bought for me a large farm in 
Alberta. It was 160 acres of bush 
and ealled only for hard work. I 
spent most of my time in the town 
and in a little while lost all I had, 
including the farm. Then I went 
to Alaska hoping that in a new 
environment I would be able to 
make a new beginning, but I was 
still restless and went down the 
coast as far as Los Angeles. All 
the time I was vainly searching 
for something that would satisfy 
me. It never occurred to me, how- 
ever, to search for it in the church. 

One evening, on the streets of 
Los Angeles, I ran into a group of 


young people who were conduct- 
ing a Christian meeting. One in- 
vited me to come with them into 
the church. I went and listened, 
but all they said was as if they 
were speaking in a _ language 
which I did not understand. All 
the terms they used were strange 
to me. Even so, the spirit of God 
convicted me of sin. When the 
good man in charge of the meet- 
ing asked if anyone present 
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VAN GOETHEM 
Past experience is not enough. 


wanted to believe in ‘“‘Jesus as 
Savior,’’ I said, ‘‘ Yes,’’ for those 
words were a light to my soul. In 
an after-meeting he asked me if 
I wanted to pray. I replied that 
I did not know how. Then he 
taught me the prayer of the pub- 
lican, ‘‘Lord, be merciful to me 
a sinner.’’ This became my prayer, 
and I went home knowing that 
something had changed me. I 
continued to go to the meetings, 
and I read the New Testament. 


Later, I returned to my home in 
Belgium. No longer was I seek- 
ing a change of environment, for 
I had experienced a change of 
heart. God’s Word continued to 
be life to me. During the war I 
was put in prison for preaching. 
A fellow prisoner said, ‘‘It is hell 
to be alone with oneself.’’ I re- 
plied: ‘‘It is wonderful to be alone 
with God.’’ Our communication 
had to be in secret through pri- 
son walls. I managed to lend him 
my Bible. This he read and when 
he was put to death, he said: ‘‘It 
is wonderful to be alone with 
God.’’ 

In this and in many ways I 
have learned: (1) that we must 
not rely on the experience of past 
generations; (2) that the Spirit 
of God applies the Word of God 
to the human heart and makes 
it the word of life; (8) that the 
Word of God is not bound. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—This is the 
last in a series which began Octo- 
ber 20. As we explained at the 
beginning an enlarged meeting 
of the International Missionary 
Council was held in Whitby, On- 
tario, during the summer. There 
112 Christians from 40 countries 
gathered for a highly significant 
meeting. One evening, six ‘‘first 
generation’’ Christians told the 
the story of their conversion from 
non-Christian environments, illus. 
trating, as they said, ‘‘how the 
‘Given Word’ of the Gospel of 
Christ is brought home with re- 
demptive power to the human 
heart and. mind.’’ These stories 
have been made available to us 
through Jesse R. Wilson of the 
IMC. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Right to Do Something 


Not many people who are realistic 
about the South will believe that the 
recommendations against segregation, 
as brought forward by President Tru- 
man’s Committee on Civil Rights, will 
be taken seriously by southern law- 
makers. It is hardly possible that such 
legislative guarantees against discrimi- 
nation could be effected in any south- 
ern state, and in many non-southern 
states as well. 

This is not to say that the careful 
study of a rather distinguished commit- 
tee should not be taken seriously, for 
even the least observant persons know 
that thorough-going solutions for these 
problems are gravely needed in these 
times. It is not enough to urge that 
the question be left alone, that sleep- 
ing dogs be left alone (this dog is not 
sleeping), for there are deep forces at 
work across the world which will not 
let such matters alone, whether we 
want it to be so or not. The Civil 
Rights Committee is exactly right in 
saying that we cannot ignore what the 
world thinks of us or our record in our 
democratic society. 

Therefore, we cannot adequately 
meet the problem by a ‘“‘Can’t be done,”’ 
or “Must not be done,” attitude. One 
distinguished southern Governor of re- 
cent years said that the doctrine of 
states’ rights has never offered a state 
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the right to do nothing about its seri- 
cus internal problems, but rather the 
right to do something—to find the best 
answer to its problems. Christian men 
and women will set themselves to find 
the Christian answer to this question. 
They will recognize that a folded hands 
attitude, waiting for time to take care 
of all things, will not take care of this 
one. They will know that many 
Negroes, for example, of fine Christian 
purpose and motive, and many white 
Christians, feel that the church gen- 
erally and many active church members 
are not greatly concerned about finding 
Christ’s answer to this problem, and 
some of these are beginning to look 
elsewhere for a solution. 

Bear in mind, then, that a simple 
denial of possibility will not be an ade- 
quate meeting of the issue; that unless 
and until something more nearly pos- 
sible than the immediate adoption of 
the recommendations of the Civil 
Rights Committee is discovered and 
earnestly pursued, then we are not be- 
ing realistic by saying, ‘“‘Let us alone.” 
States’ rights, or individual rights, let’s 
not forget, mean the right to do some- 
thing, not the right to do nothing. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Catholic Tests of a Social Order 
A NEw SOUTH 





“How many parishioners do you have, 
Father?” 

“Less than 100 out of a total popu- 
lation of 37,000.” 

“Discouraging work, isn’t it?’’ 

“Nnot particularly. Don’t have time 
to get discouraged. There’s too much 
work to be done.”’ 

If you want a lesson in humility and 
patience, go down to North Carolina 
and talk to the clergy and the zealous 
laity of the sprawling Diocese of 
Raleigh. This whole diocese numbers 
fewer Catholics in its ranks than many 
a parish in industrial cities of the 
North. 

The writer was privileged to meet 
with the priests of Raleigh and of sev- 
eral other struggling dioceses of the 
Southland at a recent convention of the 
Catholic Committee of the South. All 
of them had the same story to tell—150 
parishioners in a mill town of 41,000! 
282 Catholics in half a county; and so 
on down the line. But they “don’t have 
time to get discouraged, there’s too 
much work to be done.” 

Part of this ‘“‘work to be done’”’ is the 
social apostolate of the church in a 
region which, for weal or woe, is rap- 
idly being industralized and, just as 
inevitably although not so _ rapidly, 
unionized. And the priests of the 
Southland are preparing to face up to 
this new development intelligently and 
effectively. 

The Catholic clergy of the South and 
their bishops are in favor of unionism, 
which is good news for the unions and 
even better news for the region as a 
whole. For unless the growth of union- 
ism in the South keeps pace with the 
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growth of industry, the South is headed 
for trouble. 

It is headed for low wages and in- 
adequate purchasing power, from 
which, as a non-industrial region, it has 
already suffered so grievously. It is 
headed for industrial strife and class 
conflict. It is headed eventually for a 
super-militant type of unionism which 
will make the inhabitants of the region 
wish that they had cooperated more 
generously with the reasonable organ- 
izers who, today, are working in the 
South in such unprecedented numbers. 

But none of these misfortunes is go- 
ing to befall the Southland if the Cath- 
olic priests of the region can help it. 
They intend to encourage the growth of 
responsible unionism as a first step in 
the social and economic reconstruction 
of a region which the late President 
Roosevelt referred to-—without being 
contradicted even in the South—as the 
‘nation’s economic problem number 
one.’’ They intend to encourage also 
the growth of farmers’ cooperatives and 
credit unions and other tested solutions 
to the rural problems of the area. And 
they intend to cooperate wholeheatedly 
with other like-minded groups, and 
with government agencies, to work out 
jointly a rounded program for the bet- 
terment of all the people in the region. 

In these and in all of their other 
activities in the field of Christian social 
action, the clergy and the laity of the 
South will continue.to be assisted and 
encouraged by the Catholic Committee 
of the South. This committee is still 
a relatively small organization and like 
almost everything else Catholic in the 
Southland, somewhat poverty-stricken. 
But it has a spirit about it that money 
cannot buy—a spirit of honesty and 
frankness which makes it perfectly 
willing to face up to even the most un- 
pleasant facts about the region, and a 
refreshing determination to apply the 
principles of the Gospel to the region’s 
economic and social problems. 

Dr. Guy Johnson of the University 
of North Carolina, in accepting the 1947 
award of the C. C. S. remarked: ‘‘We 
are going to have some kind of a ‘New 
South’ whether we want it or not. 
What kind of South it is depends on the 
spirit which guides it.’’ 

Jf the spirit which guides it is the 
spirit of the Catholic Committee of the 
South, the New South will be not only 
an improvement on the Old but an in- 
spiratien to other regions of the nation 
as well.—By Father G. Higgins, Asst. 
Director Social Action Department, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, in 
The Catholic Week. 


Two Bibles 


Reposing on the judge’s desk in Nash- 
ville, N. C., are two Bibles, one with 
the word White inscribed upon it, 
the other marked Colored. When 4 
white witness is sworn in, the court 
clerk holds the “white” Bible in his 
hand. But a Negro being sworn in has 
to hold the “colored” Bible himself.— 
Catholic Labor Observer. 
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LIKE PEOPLE, 


LIKE PRIEST 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“as with the people, so with the 
priest.”"—Isaiah 24:2. 


RE A LAZY KIND of goodness, a 
grasp of the social amenities and 
the ability to enlarge on the ob- 

vious in a pleasing short talk once a 
week, all the requirements of a minis- 
ter? And if so, 
whose fault is it? 
One of our minis- 
ters has’ recently 
made public his 
disgust with a pas- 
torate where these 
trifling accomplish- 
ments were all that 
were required of 
him (OUTLOOK, 
Oct. 6). He is hunt- 


Dr. Foreman 
ing elsewhere, he says, for the ‘front 
line.”” No red-blooded Christian can 


blame him. But the front line ought 
to be, as our editor said, precisely in the 
pastorate. The spearhead of Christian 
advance ought to be in the pastoral 
ministry. 

And if not, why not? Jt may be the 
minister’s fault, but it is very likely to 
be the congregation’s fault. A congre- 
gation can be power for the pastor, or 
it can be only brakes. If church peo- 
ple only realized it, the very conditions 
under which a minister is engaged 
ought to release him from some of the 
constraints which hobble the average 
layman. When an American journalist 
spoke up to the Russians in the Soviet 
Zone in Germany the other day, using 
plain language about censors and police, 
other writers cheered him, One came 
to him afterwards and said, ‘‘We think 
as you do; but we are tied down. I 
would not dare to say what you said, 
for I have an old mother in Weimar.” 
The equivalent of the mother in Weimar 
is a genuine handicap to many a Chris- 
tian who would like to be more Chris- 
tian than he is. Coming out squarely 
on the Christian side of a controversial 
question may cost a man his reputation 
and his job, in a non-Christian society. 
But one beautiful feature of our system 
is that the minister is free from such 
shackles, It is partly for the very pur- 
pose of liberating him from the limita- 
tions which are imposed by an unsym- 
pathetic ifs not anti-Christian economic 
and social order, that his expenses are 
paid, presumably by Christians. The 
salary is to set him ‘‘free from worldly 
cares and avocations,’’ and one big 
worldly care is the worry about what 
the boss may think. 


OO OFTEN, however, a church in- 
T stead of realizing this sets itself 
up as a sort of collective censor 
for its minister. The slightest devia- 
tion on his part from the most rigid and 
innocuous conformity to local and an- 


cient patterns—social, intellectual or 
moral—the few hints on his part that 
Christianity must go beyond respect- 
ability, some plain suggestion of the 
revolutionary character of Christian- 
ity, and off goes the preacher’s head. 
Wherever you see a man beaten down 
into the pattern of the ‘‘smooth divine” 
famously described by poet Dwight, you 
can lay part of the blame on the congre- 
gations he has served. He has found 
out what they want and he delivers it— 
a well-groomed appearance, the tact to 
say the right things to the right peo- 
ple, nothing controversial in his twenty- 
minute sermons, and above all, no truck 
with any man or movement to the left 
of the Dies Committee. 

Well, shall we expect the average con- 
gregation to be as bold as the minister? 
Of course not, churchmembers being 
what they generally are. But at least 
they might encourage ministers to get 
out into the front line where many of 
them would like to be. And thank God, 
some congregations do exactly that. 


HERE ARE NUMBERS of minis- 

ters who have made the pastorate 

a front line even if they did not 
find it so. Wherever that is true, it is 
a safe guess that back of the pastor is 
a people who may not agree with him 
100% in all he says or does, but hav- 
ing confidence in his Christian faith and 
sincerity, and an admiration for his 
spirit, stand behind him in support. 
Brother Daniel, for instance, who can 
go down into a dance-hall and start a 
church—you can’t stop him from evan- 
gelizing; he goes out on the golf course 
and fishes successfully for men who 
haven’t darkened a church door for 
twenty years. Front-line evangelism of 
a rugged sort. You can be sure that 
he does not have a congregation de- 
manding afternoon calls. They set him 
free to get into his front line. Brother 
Stuart runs a marriage clinic, even if he 
does not call it that; front-line work in 
the realm of the home, Does he neg- 
lect his church? He must spend hours 
with those young people that he might 
have spent drinking tea with nice 
elderly ladies. No doubt if his congre- 
gation were as demanding as some, as 
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timid as some, Brother Stuart would be 
just another smooth divine. 

Brother Charles is on several fronts 
at once. He knows, for instance, how to 
talk Christian faith and life to college 
students in a compelling fashion, and 
universities from Pennsylvania to Texas 
eall for his help. Suppose his people 
complained of being neglected? At real 
cost to themselves, they set their 
preacher free to do his own front-line 
work. Brother Carl thinks away ahead 
of a large part of his congregation on 
a good many questions, notably the mat- 
ter of Christian race relations. But his 
people don’t quit on him, They may 
not agree with him, but they let him 
be free to pioneer on his own front line. 
Brother John used to spend Sunday 
afternoons during his seminary years 
teaching a Negro Sunday school class; 
observing that the good life is more 
than catechisms, he passed up many @ 
“better chance,”’ in order to give a life- 
time to the Negro race right where they 
live. He could never have done the 
great work he has done if Christians, 
perhaps quite conventional Christians, 
had not been willing to give him sup- 
port in doing what they themselves 
wished they had been free to do. 


IME FAILS to tell of other 
T brothers . . . the list is too long 

to read: pioneers of faith, men 
who in some sector or other have thrown 
themselves into the very front line, the 
line of fire, where controversy is thick- 
est, where opposition is fiercest, where 
difficulties rise in regiments against 
them, Always behind such men there 
is a faithful Service of Supply. And if 
we do not make faster advance on more 
fronts, if the pastorate is ever a ‘‘phony 
war” in well-decorated rain-proof dug- 
outs, there is a people to blame, some- 
where, a people who did not have the 
vision of what the pastorate, and a pas- 
tor, might be. 


(ADDITIONAL COPY FREE—We 
are sure that every Session in the church 
would be interested in reading Dr. Fore- 
man’s foregoing article. We shall be 
glad to send a copy of it free of charge 
to any Clerk of Session or elder—or 
anyone else—if readers will provide a 
stamped, addressed envelope. For more 
than one copy the price will be $1.00 per 
100.—EDITORS. ) 
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Chiangs Give Home for Orphans 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek and 
his wife have given their estate of 20 
buildings to the Methodist Church to 
become a home for war orphans. They 
also contributed a considerable sum of 
money for the maintenance of the pro- 
ject.—Ecumenical Press Service, 
Geneva, 


Want Ad for Cook Started 
Town on Religious Goodwill 


Winthrop, Mass. (RNS) — “Cook 
wanted. Loyal Catholic or loyal Prot- 
estant preferred. Character preferred 
to cooking but no objection if cooking 
improves.” 

The Protestant Episcopal rector of 
St. John’s church here who placed the 
foregoing ad in a local paper got from 
it a talented cook who served his family 
for many years. That her creed differed 
from his had “no effect upon her cook- 
ing,” he told his congregation, or upon 
their “excellent mutual relations.”’ 

But the ad did considerably more 
than get the Rev. Ralph M. Harper, rec- 
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tor of St. John’s church, a good cook. 
It set in motion forces of religious 
toleration which have thrived with the 
years until Winthrop today is consid- 
ered a model city in interfaith good will. 

When Mr. Harper, who pioneered in 
this development, celebrated his 33rd 
anniversary recently as rector here, lay- 
men and clergymen of the Roman 
Catholic and Jewish faiths, as well as 
of the Protestant denominations, were 
on hand to congratulate him upon an 
effort which has bred extensive inter- 
faith cooperation. 

Protestant, Catholic and Jew have 
joined forces not merely in worthy civic 
enterprises but frequently to give one 
another moral and material support in 
purely religious activities. 


Not often has a Baptist clergyman 
appeared in Episcopal vestments but it 
happened here when the Raptist minis- 
ter donned them at Protestant union 
services in Mr. Harper’s church. It was 
the Baptist clergyman’s return gesture 
for Mr. Harper’s willingness, at a pre- 
vious union service, to forego robes out 
of courtesy to his Baptist guests. 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 


A Presbyterian College for Men 


Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the 
values of a liberal education that is 
Christian. 
Thoroughness in instruction 
Friendliness on the campus 


Sound personal guidance 
Reservations for September, 1948, now 
being received. 


Write for catalogue and information. 





MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Oldest Southern Presbyterian Col- 
lege for Women 
For information write: 


FRANK B. LEWIS 
President 














Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 


Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian. Ac- 
credited by Association of American Univer- 
sities, Southern Association, National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, American Association 
of University Women, American Medical As- 
sociation, 
mester for tuition, fees, room, board, and may 
be met in part by self-help. 


etc. Charges average $240 per se- 


Address 


RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 


1 
} 
Maryville, Tennessee } 








which they are prepared. 


priority. 





Southwestern at Memphis 


Announces that a limited number of well prepared students with serious 
purpose, including some dormitory residents, may be admitted for the second 
semester, beginning February 3, 1948, since a number of those now in at- 
tendance, because of the accelerated summer program of twelve weeks, will 
have completed their courses at that time. 

Beginning classes in the laboratory sciences, French, Spanish, English, 
mathematics, Bible, speech, history, and economics will be open to such stu- 
dents. Those transferring from other colleges may enter advanced classes for 


Applications for admission in September, 1948, are now being received 
and will be acted upon as promptly as possible. Early applications receive 


Address inquiries to The Registrar 
Southwestern at Memphis 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 
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We Presbyterians 


By ARTHUR V. BOAND’ 





8. HUNTER B. BLAKELY. 

Hunter Bryson Blakely, Jr., president 
of Queens College of Charlotte, N. C., is 
one of the gifts of the Associated Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church to the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. A South Carolinian by birth, 
Hunter Blakely graduated from Erskine 
College and from Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Further graduate study was 
pursued in both the Presbyterian and 
Baptist Theological Seminaries at Louis- 
ville, Ky., where his first pastorate was 
in the Associate Reformed Church. 
Abroad, he studied in Edinburgh, Ox- 
ford and Berlin Universities, and while 
in Berlin was the acting pastor of the 
American Church. Most of his ministry 
has been spent in the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, and as pas- 
tor, educator, and author he has ren- 
dered signal service to the cause of 
Christ. 





When the Methodists of the city burnt 
their quarter-of-a-million dollar mort- 
gage a year ago, they celebrated with 
a dinner in which Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews participated. 

Mr. Harper, a speaker at this dinner 
said: ‘“‘Whenever anyone says, ‘The 
town is going down,’ the answer will be, 
‘Look at that beautiful church.” 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Southwestern Campaign Enters 
Final Stage Needing $97,000 


Friends of Southwestern in Memphis 
are being told that the $2,000,000 cam- 
paign has now reached the do-or-die 
state. December 31 is the deadline, 
with $97,000 yet to be secured. 

Leaders say that if those who have 
made pledges will pay them before the 
deadline, the drive will be a complete 
success; if they do not, Southwestern 
will lose at least $2.00, possibly more, 
for every dollar in unpaid pledges. 

High confidence is expressed that at 
least $40,000 in pledges will be collected 
in time, leaving an additional $57,000 
to be secured in other ways. Unless 
collections on unpaid pledges pick up 
however, it is said that the campaign 
may fall about $35,000 short. This loss 
would mean that approximately $135,- 
000 offered by the General Education 
Board could not be collected. 





UTS Gets $5,000 Gift 
From Ohio Presbyterians 

Union Seminary in Virginia has just 
received a $5,000 scholarship gift from 
Mr. and Mrs. Floyd G. Rogers, Cam- 
bridge, Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. Rogers were 
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members of Grace-Covenant Church, 
Richmond, for nine years. In announc- 
ing the gift, President Lacy of the semi- 
nary said, ‘““‘We cannot emphasize too 
strongly the value of such generous 
gifts. The cost per student for each 
year in the seminary is far above that 
of the tuition collected. The difference 
is met through income from endowment 
and from scholarship aid. It is only as 
our friends and supporters remember 
this work in tangible form that we are 
able to increase the effectiveness of this 
institution.” 


John Payne Williams Heads 
Davidson College Alumni 


Homecoming Day at Davidson College 
was featured this year by the installa- 
tion of John Payne Williams, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., as president of the alumni as- 
sociation, with Robert E. Kell, Bristol, 
Va., as vice-president, Mr. Williams is 
educational director of a Philadelphia 
manufacturing concern and formerly 
was on the Davidson faculty. Mr. Kell 
is partner and general manager in a 
Bristol textile manufacturing company. 
F. L. Jackson and John L, Payne, of the 
Davidson administration, are treasurer 
and secretary respectively. 


Seminary Juniors Elect 
Williamson as President 

Union Seminary juniors have elected 
Lamar Williamson, Jr., Monticello, 
Ark., as president of their class. Wil- 
liamson is an air corps veteran and a 





RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE 


SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 


Fully accredited senior high school. 
Christian intiluences. Moderate rates, 
Work opportunities, Scholarship aid. 
Dr. George C. Bellingrath, President 








INVEST IN YOUNG LIFE 
For particulars, write 


Dr. W. B. Guerrant, Pres. 


Austin College 


Sherman, Texas 


Founded 1849 





The Austin College Association Hall 
is the oldest student YMCA building 
west of the Mississippi River 
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1947 graduate of Davidson. He has 
been one of the leaders of the young 
people’s work in the church. Other 
officers of the 38-member class are: 
Robert J. McMullen, Danville, Ky., and 
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New York; Forrest K. Whitworth, 
Wewoka, Okla.; Edward Ss. Golden, Jr., 
Atlantic Beach, Fla.; W. D. Martin, Jr., 
Raleigh, N. C.; and Alf Taylor, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

















Read what these people 
say .. . then send for 
this booklet 


ECENTLY we received this from 
a man in Texas (name furnished 
on request): 

“One of your booklets has fallen 
into my hands and it would appear 
from its perusal that the impossible is 
made possible, in that one can have 
their cake and eat it too. I understand 
that a certain part of the funds given 
you can be deducted as a donation on 
income tax forms, and also a part of 
the interest received from you can be 
deducted for a certain number of years. 
It looks like I have been over-looking 
the best investment in the world. I 
only hope to increase the amount sent 
you many fold during the next few 
years.” 


He was referring to our Annuity 
Gift plan, whereby one can buy a 
guaranteed life-time income for himself 
or for another person and at the same 
time make a gift of the principal to 
Foreign Missions. 


His letter is only one of many in our 
files from happy annuitants. A widow 
in Florida writes: 

‘After my husband’s death I turned 
over his life insurance funds to the 
Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions on the Annuity plan. This has 
proved most satisfactory, insuring re- 
lief from the uncertainty of making 
safe investments, prompt interest pay- 





Have you, too, been over-looking 


<The Best Investment 


In the World?” 


P. 0. 






ments and that the funds would finally 
be used as we desire they should be.” 


A retired missionary who is an an- 
nuitant writes from North Carolina: 


“Tt is a most attractive plan by 
which those who desire to aid the world- 
wide extension of the Kingdom of God 
can do so without depriving themselves 
of the necessities of life. The Annuity 
Fund provides an opportunity by which 
a lover of the Kingdom may be a 
channel of blessing to benighted souls 
throughout the earth by the investment 
of funds that will bring him an interest 
which will compare favorably with 
rates secured from the leading business 
concerns. All the while he is com- 
forted by the assurance that his in- 
vestment is under the control of an 
absolutely trust-worthy agency who 
has at heart not only the best interest 
of the investor but also the greatest 
good of the benighted nations of the 
earth. Best of all, his investment con- 
tinues to discharge his beneficent 
mission after the investor has finished 
his earthly career and joined the ranks 
of the great company before the 
Throne.” 


Our Annuity Gift plan offers many 
advantages which we will welcome the 
opportunity to explain. Let us send 
you, without charge or obligation, a 
copy of our booklet, ““A Guaranteed 
Life Investment with Mutual Benefits 
for Yourself and Others.” Write to 
day to 


Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN 


MISSIONS 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


Box 330 Nashville 1, Tenn. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Reader Seeks to Explain Bilbo Efforts 





For the ‘‘Little People’ 


To the Editors: 

I note in THE OUTLOOK of September 
29 an article by one Reinhold Niebuhr 
relative to our friend Bilbo, though his 
name was not called. 


Governor Talmadge was of the little 
people himself. He thought the state uni- 
versity, being a tax-supported school, lay 
in his field of endeavor. But the pro- 
fessors of the Union of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges beat him to the bat and dis- 
credited him. He found everything 
geared for the benefit of the prominent 
few, but he was of the little people. He 
too set up something of a dictatorship to 
aid the many. 


Huey Long began to use his talents 
whe:, a boy, selling a substitute for lard. 
He learned the hard way. He found all 
things geared for the benefit of the few 
in the centers, and also set up something 
of a dictatorship to benefit the many. 
. He found corporations taxed but 
little. His remarkable work for the lit- 
tle people endeared him to them. He was 
their idol. Read his life. 

Bilbo, a Baptist minister once, came up 
the hard way. He knew that 72 per cent 
of all farmers in this state are tenants, 
although their grandfathers had free 
lands. He also knew why. He knew that 
the Negroes were buying up the lands of 
the state, and the whites retreating be- 
fore them steadily. He knew the enor- 
mouse egress of colored men from the 
South after World War I and organiza- 
tions of them in the northern centers, in- 
timidating politicians up there. .. 

Money bribed the colored people of. the 
South to join the Democratic Party and 
the Republicans thought wise to sacrifice 
Bilbo in order to get them back in line. 

In the North there is Harlem, a section 
of a city, but in the southern rural areas 
there is intermingling, residentially and 
otherwise. The Yankees do not sense all 
this. The Negro under the influence of 
the whites has made the fastest progress 
of all races. but today he is the political 
football of ulterior interests, and only a 
few of them realize it. 

Bilbo put on a drag to get the colored 
people to go to Liberia where we own 
much lands, voluntarily. He had 2,000,- 
000 signatures seeking to go. 

He was not perfect, was much ma- 
ligned, did not believe in the colored peo- 
Ple voting and neither do I. In fact, 
neither do they. I am a Presbyterian min- 


ister and moved to Mississippi from Ten- 
nessee 12 years ago, and give you my 
findings. 

I have read the Congressional Record 
for 2) years. I regret seeing the article 
in your paper. It is a warning to all 
friends of the poor to hands off. 

J. L. McKINSTRY. 
Blue Mountain, Miss. 


Points of View 


To the Editors: 

Please cancel my subscription. . .. I 
think (your paper) is very un-Christian 
as (you) think anyone who does not 
agree with (you) is prejudiced, narrow- 
minded, and un-Christian. " 

WM. HIRAM SHARPE. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—Sorry to have been 
so unsuccessful in our efforts as to fail 
to make everyone know that we stand 
with Voltaire in one respect, as he wrote 
to Madame du Deffand: “I disapprove of 
what you say, but I will defend to the 
death your right to say it.” We try to give 
every point of view a hearing and to treat 
those who disagree with the same con- 
sideration that we so often need ourselves. 


To the Editors: 
It should be unnecessary to re- 
mind you that we are living in a time in 


which “even the very elect” are in danger 
of being deceived. I class myself with 
your “some Premillennialists’” (Sept. 29) 
but emphatically deny that my _ convic- 
tions make me even “relatively uncon- 
cerned about a_ better, more Christian 
world here.”* I claim that my concern 


starts at the bottom with the God-or- 
dained task of preaching regeneration of 
individuals rather than with the plan of 
working from the top. . . 

HENRY L. REAVES. 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 


e@ *EDITORS’ NOTE—Note’ carefully: 
We said “some”"—not all, or most 


To the Editors: 

. I was astonished that your narrow 
views of the FCCCA would not allow you 
to include such names as .. ., ete, who 
certainly do not company with Pelly, 
Winrod, Sanctuary & Co., but who are 
faithful and honorable members of the 
“Body” of which you claim to be a mem- 
ber 


‘ 





1875 


Controlled by the Synods of 


® in your Prayers 
® at Thanksgiving 





THORNWELL 


A GREAT NAME IN THE FIELD OF CHILD CARE 
HOME AND SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN 
Founded 1875 
WE TRAIN FOR LIFE 


FLORIDA — GEORGIA — SOUTH CAROLINA 


REMEMBER THORNWELL 
® in your Church Budget 
* in your Sunday School once a month 
® in your Auxiliaries 


MALCOLM A. MACDONALD, PRESIDENT, Clinton, South Carolina 


1947 
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I am frank to admit that I am not a 
protagonist of the FCCCA, as it does not 
represent me on a good many subjects: 
The Negro question, the labor question, 
maintaining a lobby in Washington, etc. 

am fully persuaded that the “powers 
that be” in the Council are modernistic, 
and while a preaching tour has been had 
at least two times, no visible results have 
followed the effort. The evangelistic 
“department” is separate and distinct 
from the general activities of the Coun- 
cil and I doubt if the “powers” know or 
care what the results are... . 


I was reared among the Negroes in the 
deep South and believe I have seen more 
Negroes in one day than the leaders of 
the Council have seen in their whole 
lives. 

WILLIAM MEGGINSON, 
Staunton, Va. 


eEDITORS’ NOTE—Mr. Megegison un- 
fortunately has listed several inaccura- 
cies above, as most of our readers will 
readily recognize: (1) by hardly any 
stretch of imagination could the Wash- 
ington “lisiening post” be called a lobby; 
(2) Christian leaders generally have been 
unstinted in their praise of the Council- 
led “Preaching Missions” across the coun- 
try during the turbulent Thirties; they 
exerted a profound influence; everybody 
recugnizes that the present’ visitation 
evangelism campaigns began first under 
Federal Council leadership; (3) The evan- 
gelism department is on exactly the same 
basis as any other department in_ the 
Council except for this: It receives a far 
larger proportion of the annual budget 
than any other Council activity or de- 
partment. Such an attitude could hardly 
indicate disinterest or lack of concern. 


To the Editors: 

though strongly opopsed to cer- 
tain yositions taken by the Federal Coun- 
cil and its spokesmen, I am in favor of 
our church remaining in it. . .. 

[September 2, page 6] you make the 
statement that the views of Dispensa- 
tionalists and Premillenialists “make 
them unconcerned about the Christianiza- 
tion of this world’ and “unconcerned 
about the Christianization of this world” 
and “unconcerned about a better, more 
Christian, world here.” (Error: We said 
‘ Dispensationalists” and “Some Premil- 
leniarians.’’—EDS.) 

You know that this is not the truth 
and T know that you know it is not the 
truth and you know that I or any other 
intelligent Christian knows that you 
know it is not the truth. 

I say emphatically that I am not either 
a Dispensationalist or a Premillenarian, 
but there are those who are who are 
as good Christians as you or I, and they 
are deeply concerned about the Christian- 
ization of the world. I resent your un- 
truthful statement. 

Once more, Dr. and others in your 
paper have charged that some have at- 
tempted to “drive a wedge” between min- 
isters and elders. It is my candid opin- 
ion that this charge was a deliberate ef- 
fort to siience those elders who have from 
conviction spoken out. Those elders have 
as much a right and duty to speak out 
as I or Dr or any other minister. 
- + . (Comment: Of course they do. We 
heartily agree that they have every right 
to speak.—EDS.) 








W. C. TENNEY. 
Austin, Texas. 


Grace Note 
To the Edbttors: 

. I regard THE OUTLOOK as more 
nearly fulfilling the place for which it 
was created in the church world than any 
other denominational paper which comes 
to our desks here. . 

KY CURRY. 
The Cumberland Presbyterian, 
Nasi.ville, Tenn, 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Building Christian Character 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 16 


II Peter 1:5-11; Jude 17-21, 24-25. 


I. The Goal, II. Peter 1:5-11. 


The second epistle of Peter is one of 
the N. T. books about whose authorship 
we are most uncertain. The earliest 
church fathers did not seem to know 
this little epistle and when they do 
begin to make use of it they are not 
agreed about its author. The church 
finally came to the conclusion, however, 
that it was written by Peter and ad- 
mitted it to the Canon. Some modern 
scholars, like Bigg and A. T. Robert- 
son, defend the Petrine authorship; 
others, like James Moffatt, argue that 
it came from a second century author 
who wrote under the name of Peter, 
modestly employing the apostle’s name 
to discredit views which he felt were 
unapostolic. There is no good reason 
why we should not continue to hold to 
the traditional view. 


References in the body of the letter 
suggest that it was written to the same 
audience as the first Epistle of Peter— 
to Christians in the various provinces 
of Asia Minor (cf. I Peter 1:1). It was 
written to meet a sudden danger to the 
faith which had arisen in these churches. 
As Moffatt says, ‘“‘It is a strongly worded 
manifesto against unworthy antinomian 
teachers, who were propagating a view 
of Christianity which, under a cloak of 
liberalism, seemed to him to produce 
moral indifferentism in the lives of its 
adherents.” An antinomian (literally, 
one who is opposed to law) is one who 
holds that under the Gospel dispensa- 
tion the moral law is of no use or obliga- 
tion, on the ground that faith or knowl- 
edge alone is necessary to salvation. 
These antinomian teachers belittled the 
moral law (e. g., the Sermon on the 
Mount) and emphasized their superior 
knowledge, which sought to combine 
the science and philosophy of the time 
with Christian theology. Later this 
view developed into the Gnostic heresy 
(“gnostic’? comes from a Greek word 
meaning “knowledge’’). The Gnostics 
were men who claimed that they had 
a higher “truth” than that possessed by 
the average Christian. This knowledge 
freed them from the obligation of the 
law. Salvation grew out of knowledge 
—knowledge of the Gnostic philosophy. 
This Gnostic heresy became the gravest 
menace the church faced during the 
first three Christian centuries, Peter 
wrote at a time when this heresy was 
just beginning to develop, As against 
Gnosticism (this new “knowledge” so 
called) he pleads neither for ignorance, 
hor obscurantism, nor simple faith, but 


for true knowledge, the genuine knowl- 
edge of God through Jesus Christ re- 
sulting in a virtuous life. 


We study only a portion of the letter 
in which Peter lays the foundation for 
the argument that is to follow. 


The salutation (1:1-2) follows the 
usual epistolary form of the day, giving 
the author, the readers, and the greet- 
ing. In 1:3-4 the author reminds us 
that God has granted us all things that 
pertain to life and godliness, and in par- 
ticular that he has granted to us his 
precious and very great promises, that 
through these we may escape the cor- 
ruption that is in the world and become 
partakers of the divine nature. 

In 1:5-11 he proceeds to tell us that 
if we are to obtain our objective we 
must in turn do our part, give all dili- 
gence, as the King James renders it, 
make every effort, as the Revised Stand- 
ard Version has it. God has done his 
part; we must do ours. Half-hearted 
efforts will not do. Whole-hearted 
efforts on one day of the week will not 
suffice. We must make every effort 
every day of the week. But what are 
the objectives toward which we should 
strive? 

1. Faith. This is the starting point. 
We must have faith in God, and faith 
in Jesus as God’s Son. We must also 
have faith in ‘his precious and very 
great promises.’’ No matter what be- 
falls us, no matter how dark the night, 
faith is the first step, the most essential 
step. But it is only the first step. 

2. Virtue. ‘‘Supplement your faith 
with virtue.”” The Greek text makes 
it clear that faith is the source and gives 
the power by which virtue is to be de- 
veloped; faith without works (virtue) 
is dead, but it shows itself to be living 
and real when it produces moral excel- 
lence; real trust in Christ and true be- 
lief in him will always issue in right 
conduct or virtue. Moffatt thinks the 
word should be translated “resolution” 
—“‘for this very reason do you contrive 
to make it your whole concern to fur- 
nish your faith with resolution. .. .” 
Faith, he says, is the personal belief 
which is fundamental. But it must be 
provided with resolution, moral and 
mental energy. Someone has described 
conventional Christian experience as 
“an initial spasm followed by chronic 
inertia’; what Peter demands is a faith 
that acts steadily and decisively; a faith 
that manifests itself in life. 

8. Knowledge. Moral excellence or 
virtue is not sufficient; it must be sup- 
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plemented by and lead to knowledge. 
Knowledge of what? Knowledge of 
God; knowledge of Jesus Christ; knowl- 
edge of the world in which we live; 
knowledge about the problems of life; 
practical skill in the details of Christian 
duty, spiritual discernment. A Chris- 
tian may be upright and virtuous, but 
if he does not have knowledge which 
will enable him to meet the situation in 
which he finds himself, his virtue will 
not be able to express itself; it may in 
fact lead him to do harm rather than 
A Christian, for example, may 
have faith in Jesus, and he may have a 
high degree of moral excellence, but he 
may not know the conditions under 
which less fortunate men are forced to 
live; he may not know how his methods 
of doing business affect other folk; he 
may see the problem but not know how 
it can be solved; he may not know (and 
not know that he does not know) the 
mind of Christ concerning the situation. 

As Dr. J. Harry Cotton in his 1947 
Sprunt Lectures said: ‘‘Blandly to as- 
sume that if my motive (love to God 
and man) is right, then I can act ‘on 
principle’ without regard to consequence 
is to betray yourself into callous selfish- 
ness. You must know what you are 
doing. A father’s first duty to his chil- 
dren is to know them, as well as love 
them, then be governed by this knowl- 
edge. He must be sensitive to their 
needs. A love which cares not for con- 
sequence is thoroughly corrupt already. 
A deed that flows from such a love will 
sooner or later prove disastrous. Even 
more fateful in a complex society is the 
reliance upon motive alone, without re- 
gard to consequence. The bland no- 
tion, so frequently expressed in ortho- 
dox circles, that you have only to con- 
vert men to the love of God and their 
social conduct will automatically cor- 
rect itself, has been disastrous. It has 
permitted all kinds of social injustices 
to hide under the cloak of the most in- 
nocent-looking piety. Small wonder 
that the victims of those injustices have 
regarded religion as an opiate. The 
Christian has a duty to knowledge. It 
is a knowledge not merely of other in- 
dividuals, but a duty to understand his 
times, the issues that are alive, the eco- 
nomic pressures under which he and his 
neighbors live, the social trends that are 
at work.”—(OUTLOOK, Mar, 17.) 

4. Self-control. Knowledge is essen- 
tial, but knowledge is not enough. It 
is not always easy to get on with peo- 
ple, even with Christian people, some- 
times with members of our own family. 
Most of us do not live up to the knowl- 
edge that we have because we lack self- 
control. We continue to do things which 
we realize are wrong because our habits 
are bad. We have never learned self- 
control, ‘‘according to which in all the 
experience of life reason governs pas- 
sion.”’ 

5. Patience. “Patience,” says James 
Iverach, “grows out of self-control. It 
grows with the growth of the new na- 
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ture, Such growth might be illustrated 
in many ways. I have known men to 
become impatient with themselves and 
bring on themselves much gratuitous 
misery, because they were not able all 
at once to overcome an inveterate fault, 
or to secure an ideal attainment. [I have 
known men to become impatient with 
other people because of some short- 
comings. I have known ministers to be 
impatient with their congregations and 
congregations with their ministers. I 
have known men to become impatient 
with the arrangements of Providence 
and utter impatient sayings about the 
weather, I have known men impatient 
with the government of the world... .”’ 
If God is to do his full work in us, we 
must learn to be patient with others, 
patient under tribulation, patient in 
good works. 

6. Godliness. God-likeness, God in 
us, Moffatt translates this term as 
piety. It is not a close-lipped, stoical 
endurance, or a dogged determination 
to hold on which is needed, but a 
patience which grows out of fellowship 
with God, a patience which somehow re- 
minds men of God. 

7. Brotherly kindness, or as Moffatt 
translates the phrase, brotherliness. 
“There was then, as there has always 
been, the danger of a piety or godliness 
which is inhuman, wrapped up in its 
own hopes and fears and indifferent to 
the needs of the community.” 

8. Love, or as Moffatt translates the 
word, Christian love. It is a good trans- 
lation, for the word used here is dis- 
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tinctly a Christian word. Kindness is 
not enough, sacrificial love is needed— 
toward God, toward our fellow-Chris- 
tians, toward mankind in general. 

If these virtues are in us and are con- 
stantly increasing, they will prevent us 
from being either inactive or unfruit- 
ful in what relates to the knowledge of 
our Lord, On the other hand he who 
does not make continual progress in the 
attainment of these virtues gradually 
loses his spiritual vision (vs. 9). With 
this blessing and this curse in view we 
should be the more eager to do our part, 
the part which God allows and indeed 
requires from us, in making effective 
the call which has come to us from him. 
As Christians, we are called and chosen, 
but that fact does not render exertion 
on or part unnecessary. We must 
walk worthily of the calling wherewith 
we were called. 


Il. A Warning, Jude 17-21, 24-25. 


This little letter was written by Jude 
who identifies himself as a brother of 
James. The traditional view, still held 
by many, is that this James was the 
brother of Jesus, who became the lead- 
ing figure in the Church in Jerusalem. 
We cannot be sure however that this 
identification is certain and there are 
many modern students who hold that 
it is most unlikely. Seemingly the let- 
ter was written to some particular 
church, but which one we cannot guess. 

In verse 3 Jude tells us that he was 
planning to write a treatise on the gen- 
eral character of the Christian salvation 
when a sudden emergency forced him 
to write this special appeal. What 
moved him to write was an outburst of 
the same antinomianism which inspired 
the second letter of Peter. 

It might seem to us that two letters 
written in regard to this danger would 
have no application to our present day. 
But that is far from the truth. Antin- 
omianism, which seeks to divorce re- 
ligion from morality, is a constant and 
recurring danger, and a great tempta- 
tion to all of us today. As Mr. Glad- 
stone once wrote to the Duchess of 
Sutherland: ‘‘There is one proposition 
which the experience of life burns into 
my soul; it is this, that man should be- 
ware of letting his religion spoil his 
morality. In a thousand ways, some 
great, some small, but all subtle, we are 
daily tempted to that great sin.” (To 
consider: How does this temptation 
come to us?) 

In vs. 17 Jude warns us that scoffers 
will come contemptuously rejecting the 
moral law of God, They will ‘“‘show in- 
solent airs of superiority towards Chris- 
tians who still believe that the spiritual 
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life is bound by ethical principles.” 
They will ‘‘separate themselves” (King 
James version) or better, set up divisions 
(Revised Standard Version), i. e., break 
up the church into parties and sects. 
But unlike true Christians who follow 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit they are 
worldly people, dominated by ungodly 
passions, even though they do not 
recognize them as such. (Are there 
men like this today in the church or 
out of the church? Do we recognize 
any of these traits in others or in our- 
selves?) 

Having described the danger, Jude 
turns to the positive duty of church 
members, explaining how they are to 
contend for the faith (vs. 4) which 
these errorists impugn by such loose 
principles and practices. 

The important thing (20-21) is for 
Christians to keep themselves in the 
love of God. Christians are beloved of 
God (vs. 1) but they must fulfill certain 
conditions if they are to maintain them- 
selves in that condition and if the love 
of God is to be experienced as a prac- 
tical reality. First, they must build up 
themselves in the faith. The faith is 
that faith which has been once for all 
delivered unto the saints, i. e., the truth 
of the gospel, the body of Christian be- 
lief, It is holy as opposed to the teach- 
ing of those who would divorce morality 
(individual or social) from religion. 
We build ourselves up in that faith— 
how? By Bible study, church atten- 
dance, and above all, by allowing its 
principles to permeate our lives. 

Second, they must pray in the Holy 
Spirit. (Query: What is the difference 
between praying and praying in the 
Holy Spirit?) Moffatt says: ‘Prayer is 
love in need appearing to love in power 
and the upbuilding of the church de- 
pends upon this living intercourse be- 
tween God and his people.” 

Third, they must look for the mercy 
of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal 
life. ‘Such an expectation is for those 
only who know they do not deserve life 
eternal, and who yet have endeavored 
to meet the moral and spiritual demands 
essential to it in the faith of Christ.” 

Jude closes his letter with a doxology 
which grows out of the body of his let- 
ter. “The readers had been told to 
‘keep’ themselves in the love of God; 
now they are assured that God will keep 
them; in spite of pitfalls and snares, he 
is able to ‘guard you from stumbling’; 
regardless of moral perils and present 
sorrows he will ‘set you before the pres- 
ence of his glory’ at the appearing of 
Christ, ‘without blemish’ and in exultant 
‘joy.’ To this one God our Savior, as 
there ever has been, so may there be 
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now and forevermore, ‘glory, majesty, 
dominion, and power’ ‘through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’ Amen.’—(Charles 
R. Erdman, the General Epistles, pub- 
lished by Westminster Press.) 


BOOK NOTES 


IN SUCH A NIGHT AS THIS. By 
Oswall W. S. McCall. Harper and 
Brothers, New York and London, 204 
pp. $2.00. 

This is a book of poetic devotions by 
the author of the ‘“‘Hand of God,”’ minis- 
ter of St. Andrews-Wesley United 
Church of Vancouver, B. C. These de- 
votions are autobiographical in style, 
recording the experience of one, a 
modern, seeking an answer to the ques- 
tion: 





“If God were Good, and altogether good 

And also wise, and altogether wise, 

And had Almighty Power, as real Gods 
should, 


Is this the sort of world he would 
devise?”’ 

The seeker is engulfed in the Night— 
the apparent absence of any light—no 
symptom of Solicitude. 

Then the Tempest strikes—‘Ancient 
Evil and Calamity, that undiscriminat- 
ing Desolator, which besets our life, 
hard, unfeeling.”’ 

In the midst of the Tempest the 
seeker hears a Silent Whisper and 
catches the gleam of an unearthly light 
—the Corposant—the Galilean. 

The bulk of the dramatic poem con- 
sists of the seeker’s contacts with the 
Galilean through his vision of the ex- 
periences through which Jesus passed. 
There is a constant mingling of in- 
cidents in the life of Jesus, conversa- 
tion between Jesus and the seeker, and 
meditation. The seeker finds that Jesus 
himself lays little if any emphasis upon 
such interpretations of him as call for 
doctrines of a virgin birth, an atone- 
ment, or a physical resurrection, It is 
not just clear what Jesus is—other than 
the Corposant—he who declares, “Lo, 
with all is God, and God through all, 
and in you all; and all things are in 
him, and he beyond the all.” 


“And of his multi-myriad shapes, from 
mineral to man, 

What shape of all most shows him shin- 
ing insurgent 
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As a fiery, unglobed Light, 

If it be not Jesus, 

He 

The Human Shape of the Bternal 
Christ?” 


Thus these devotions seem to arrive 
at pantheism, And the reviewer will 
offer to the author the author’s prayer 
to the Galilean, “Forgive me, if I blur 
your thought, or show how small a cup 
I offer to your cataract.” 

E. B. PAISLEY. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHANGES 

Albert G. Edwards, Orange, Va., has 
accepted a call to the Harrisonburg, 
Va., church effective Dec. 1. 

T. A. Beckett from Charleston, S. C., 
to the Perry, Fla., church. 

James L. Jackson from Grundy, Va., 
to the Southside Estates and Mayport, 
Fla., churches. 

S. D. Crane (chaplain) from Korea 
to 708 W. Fourth St., Greenville, N. C. 

William Hume from Thompson Sta., 
Tenn., to 1922 18th Ave., South, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Neil E. Truesdale from Gastonia, N. 
C., to Aveleigh church, Newberry, S. C. 

Geo. H. Cook from Orlando, Fla., to 
801 S. Willow Ave., Tampa 6, Fla. 

Cc. R. McCubbins from Ft. Walton, 
Fla., to Filbert, S. C. 

Herman A. Klahr from 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, to 
Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio, 

Thos. H. Makin, formerly of Valdosta, 
7a., has been installed as pastor of the 
North Shore chapel, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Charles M. Campbell, formerly of 
Dallas, Texas, has assumed his duties in 
the Yorktown, Texas, church. 

John J. Marse who has been engaged 
in work with veterans at Texas A. & M. 
College has begun his new work as as- 
sistant pastor of the First church, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

J. Ludwell Davis, formerly of Alice, 
Texas, is the new pastor of the Highland 
Park church, San Antonio, Texas. 

H. Addison Woestemeyer, who has 
been at work in Dallas, is supplying the 
church at Uvalde, Texas. 

A. F. 
has been 
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Lindsay, Fayetteville, Tenn., 
transferred to the Associate 
Reformed Presbytery of Tennessee and 
Alabama. 

Fred Clark, formerly of Hooks, Texas, 
has been installed as pastor of the 
Power Memorial church, Jackson, Miss. 

S. N. Harris, who has been pastor at 
Morrilton, Ark., has been installed as 
pastor in the Belzoni, Miss., church, 


NIEBUHR AT JEWISH SEMINARY 


Reinhold Niebuhr (see page 4), pro- 
fessor of applied Christianity at Union 
Seminary, New York, will deliver the 
Jeanette Miriam Goldberg memorial lec- 
tures at Hebrew Union College in Cin- 
cinnati November’ 17-19. President 
Nelson Glueck of the Hebrew institution 
will present the annual series of ex- 
change lectures at Union Seminary at 
the same time. 


HEADS MISSOURI COUNCIL 

B. Frank Hall, Central church, St. 
Louis, had a prominent part recently, 
as president of the Missouri Council of 
Churches, in planning and carrying 
through the annual Reformation Day 
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service in his city. First year this was 
held he was president of the Metro- 
politan Federation of Churches. 


MACKAY HEADS IMC 
John A. Mackay, president of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary and president 
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of the Board of Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. This council repre- 
sents 28 regional bodies made up of 
missionary societies and national 
churches in all parts of the world. 
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